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WILLIAM CROWE, Jr. 


Two of the churches served by Dr. Crowe are pictured 
here: Bluefield, W. Va., First (upper right) and Wilming- 
ton, N. C., First, where he is now minister. Dr. Crowe’s 
sermon from The Outlook Pulpit appears on page five. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Sees Case as “Quiet Test of Conscience” 





Richardson Correspondence 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I wish to express my gratitude for and 
approval of the recent editorial on the at- 
tack which our church made upon the 
character of Mrs. Richardson in order to 
secure more money for religious purposes 
(OUTLOOK, March 14). I had the privi- 
lege of living in her home for three 
months while associated with the First 
Presbyterian Church of Greensboro in 
work with the young people of that 
church. She was one of the most humble, 
devoted and saintly Christians I have ever 
known. I have burned with shame at the 
attack which was made upon her char- 
acter after her death in the name of our 
church. I have been glad our church 
waited until her death to make this cyni- 
cal and worldly struggle to secure her 
family’s money. If she had known of it 
she would have been stunned with amaze- 
ment and her heart would have been 
broken with sorrow. Sometimes when I 
think of what has been done in this case 
in the name of Christ I can scarcely be- 
lieve it. 

Mrs. Richardson once said to me, “The 
trouble with the world is that the church 
is not the salt of the earth.” The action 
of our church in bringing this action and 
in refusing thus far to rectify the wrong 
has raised the question in my mind as to 
whether our church has lost its savor. 
“If the salt has lost its savor wherewith 
shall it be salted?” 

In recent years our Assembly and pres- 
byteries have been agitated by theologi- 
cal differences, ecclesiastical relations and 
“The Program of Progress.” We have 
been confronted all the while with a mat- 
ter of conscience and have either been in- 
different to it or afraid to investigate it. 
Our agencies had no reluctance in publicly 
attacking the character of Mrs. Richard- 
son and her family. Why should they be 
so zealous to keep it from the floor of the 
Assembly? Why should they make hints 
of disclosures of a dark nature which con- 
stitute a whispering campaign against the 
integrity of this family? Such a warning 
was reported publicly on the floor of Con- 
cord Presbytery. In the face of such facts 
the time has come for judgment to begin 
in the house of God. 

Heretofore I have consoled myself with 
the cold comfort that our church has not 
really known the facts and this action 
does not represent the spirit of our church. 
After this recent publicity one cannot 
cling to this straw. Our next Assembly 
will have a quiet test of its Christian con- 
science. It may be far more revealing and 
important than the usual issues which 
agitate us. 

CARL R. PRITCHETT. 

Davidson, N. C. 


Endorses Movement 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

May I most emphatically endorse the 
movement initiated by Dr. Lingle, Dr. 
Thompson and Judge Warlick in re: the 
Richardson case (OUTLOOK, March 14). 

I hope under the impulse of the work 
of these great leaders, the General Assem- 
bly will lose no time in lifting up our 
heads that have been hanging in shame 
over our church’s unfortunate procedure 
in this matter. 

GEORGE R. NORRIS. 

Danville, Va. 


Notable Presbyterians 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 

(By honoring certain Presbyterians as 
Notable Presbyterians of 1949, you have 
again brought honor to THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN OUTLOOK (March 7). I think 
you have made a grand selection of peo- 
ple for the year. Those of us who live in 
Texas are especially happy that Doak 
Walker was selected. He certainly was 
worthy of the selection. We are also glad 
that Mrs. Harrington is among the list. 

Personally, I deeply appreciate the fact 
that Dr. Lingle and Tom Young were 
selected. They certainly deserve the 
honor. Dr. Lingle as the “elder statesman 
of the Presbyterian Church,” and Dr. 
Young as a man of ability and consecra- 
tion, who has brought honor and made 
large contributions in the past, and who 
will continue to do so for many, many 
years to come. 

Thank you again for pointing out to all 
of us the contribution of these fine people. 

oO. G. HENRY. 

Dallas, Texas. 





... Doak is a symbol of an ideal young 
man. Thank you. 

BRYAN H. KEATHLEY. 

Dallas, Texas. 

TO THE OUTLOOK: 

We are all proud of the fact that Doak 
Walker is a Presbyterian, and that he is 
such a fine Christian young man. I read 
with pleasure the article in THE OUT- 
LOOK about him. 

But it does discredit Paul Page where 
it states that Doak sometimes takes Paul 
Page to Sunday school and church with 
him. They may go as companions, but no 
one needs to take Paul Page to Sunday 
school or church. I have know Paul since 
he was six years of age, and all Presby- 
terians, if they knew him, would be very 
proud of the fine type of Christian young 
man he is. He also has been a star on the 
SMU team for three, if not four, years, and 
his fine blocking was often the reason for 
Doak’s ground gaining. But no one 
praises Doak more sincerely than does 
Paul. 

I wish you could know Paul, and his 
parents. Then you would know some more 
Presbyterians of whom to be proud. 

NOEL WILKINSON. 

Itasca, Texas, 

@EDITORS’ NOTE—Doak lives in Dallas, 
belongs to the Highland Park Church. As 
we understand it, Paul’s home church is 
in Itasca; doubtless counts himself as a 
guest of the Highland Park church. Per- 
haps, to even it up, Paul will someday take 
Doak to church with him in Itasca. We 
are glad they go under any circumstances. 

@eeWe know lots of Presbyterians of 
whom we are proud. Their number and 
our inability to write the story of all of 
them is a source of annual, if not constant, 
embarrassment. 





Concerning your very fine article... on 
Doak Walker and his parents, may I say 
that Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Walker, the 
parents, are going to be leaders in the 
young adult retreat for the Synod of 
Texas next fall. They will lead the group 
discussion on “Building a Christian 
Home.” Undoubtedly the example of his 
parents has most to do with the very fine 
person Doak is. 

THOS. B. GALLAHER. 

Waco, Texas. 





Long or Longing 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


It seems that the $64-question in our 
church at present is “How Long Should 
a Pastorate Be?” Some of the answers are 
biased, coming from long-term pastors, or 
from envious brethren of short-term ten- 
ure. And I fear that the man in the pew 
is expressing rather a personal attitude 
than that of the majority of his congrega- 
tion. 

I wish to write on the matter as a 
preacher and teacher in nine southern 
states in the course of thirty-five years, 
I have had seven pastorates, average ones, 
the longest one of six years duration, not 
enduration. The changes have been stimu- 
lating and refreshing and broadening to 
me and to the churches also. I always 
left with a good taste in the mouth, and 
had the reluctant concurrence of each con- 
gregation, and concrete expression of their 
regrets on the dissolution of the pastoral 
relationship. 

Out of a wide observation enhanced by 
other evidence in Baptist, Episcopal and 
Presbyterian Churches, I must say that in 
the overwhelming majority of pastorates 
of over ten years there was both a long- 
ing congregation praying that Providence 
would solve the situation and a longing 
pastor who could have made a change but 
was not willing to do so unless on the 
same or better plane, saying, “O Lord, 
How Long?’ Said one such pastor of a 
church of 750 members to me, “I have been 
here 35 years and expect to die on the 
job.” That suggested to me the hired 
servant rather than the faithful one, 

May, I timidly suggest some seven-year 
tenure plan? It would at least be sab- 
batical in Several senses. It would im- 
prove on the Methodist plan of four years 
of Idolizing, Criticizing, Cauterizing and 
Ostracizing. And it would at least allow 
three years of patient endurance for both 
pastor and people. It would let some 
other churches enjoy these above-average 
preachers and give younger and just as 
able men an opportunity to be better 
placed. Perhaps Providence would not be 
called on to solve the situation, or occa- 
sion arise for some irascible elder or long- 
suffering, trouble-brewing Eudioas and 
Syntyche, being for once of the same mind, 
to take matters into their own hands. 

CHRISTOPHER K. TAFFE. 

Southern Pines, N. C. 


Sermon ‘‘Took’’ 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

- please send me 100 copies of “The 
Prayer of a Modern Pharisee” (OUTLOOK, 
Feb. 7). I used it in my sermon on race 
relations ... with mention that reprints 
were available; the sermon “took,” and 
was followed by many requests from both 
young and old.... 

A. D. ELLISON, Jr. 
Jeffersontown, Ky. 





LISTEN 


Saturday, March 26, 10 P. M. (EST), 
9 P. M. (CST) 


Over Radio Networks 


“‘ONE GREAT HOUR”’ 


The biggest radio program the churches 
have ever had a part in. 





More Letters p. 11 
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New Mexico Judge 
Bars 143 Nuns and 


Priests from School 


Also Prohibits Tax-Supported 


Classes in Catholic Buildings 


Santa Fe, N. M. (RNS).—District 
Judge E. T. Hensley, in a written judg- 
ment here, barred 143 Roman Catholic 
nuns, brothers, and priests from pub- 
lic school teaching posts in New Mexico. 

His ruling also prohibited the hold- 
ing of tax-supported school classes in 
buildings owned by the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

The written judgment supplemented 
an oral decision from the bench on Oc- 
tober 7 in which Judge Hensley ruled 
that “there is no separation of church 
and state’’ in some New Mexico public 
schools, thus violating the state and na- 
tional constitutions, 

At that time he indicated that his 
written judgment, to be released later, 
would rule ‘‘generally in favor of the 
plaintiffs,’ a group of Protestants seek- 
ing to bar Roman Catholic teaching in 
the New Mexico schools. 


Dixon Case 


The case arose from a dispute over 
the alleged teaching of Catholicism in 
the public schools at Dixon, a small com- 
munity in northern New Mexico. 

Harry L. Bigbee, of Santa Fe, brought 
the suit on behalf of twenty-eight Prot- 
estant residents of seven counties. 

The written judgment decided a wide 
range of questions left unsettled by the 
verbal decision. One of the most im- 
portant results of the judgment is that 
at least sixteen school buildings owned 
by the Catholic Church must be replaced 
with publicly-owned schools. 


Specific Prohibitions 


Other declaratory judgments in the 
ruling specifically prohibited the fol- 
lowing: 

Free state bus transportation for stu- 
dents in parochial schools; 

Purchase from public funds of text- 
books for parochial schools and pur- 
chase of books especially for Catholic 
schools; 

Teaching of sectarian doctrine in any 
tax-supported school; 

Holding of public school classes in 
rooms where religious or sectarian sym- 
bols are displayed; 

Payment by the state of persons teach- 
ing sectarian doctrines. 


Resistance to Anti-Religious 


Efforts of Communists Asked 


Federal Council Statement Calls on Churches to 


Stand Together in Meeting ‘‘Systematic Assault’’ 


New York. (RNS)—An appeal to all churches to stand together in resistance 
to Communist efforts to destroy the influence of religion was made here by the 


Federal Council of Churches. 


In a “Declaration on Religious Freedom,” adopted by its executive committee 
at a meeting here, the Council said Communist-controlled governments were di- 
recting a ‘‘systematic” assault on all forms of organized religion ‘“‘which refuse to 


be the tools of a secular policy.”’ 

The executive committee also ap- 
proved a mesage to the churches on 
‘“‘Moral Responsibility and United States 
Power” adopted in Cleveland by the re- 
cent National Study Conference on the 
Churches and World Order. Another 
document the committee considered was 
“Freedom of Religion and Related Hu- 
man Rights” which was likewise re- 
ferred to it by the Cleveland conference. 

In considering the latter document, 
the executive group called on the Fed- 
eral Council’s advisory committee to 
confer with officers of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, Geneva, to weigh the at- 
titude of the churches in other lands to- 
ward proposals made in ‘‘Freedom of 
Religion.”’ 


This document contained a proposal 
that a conference between Vatican offi- 
cials and officers of the World Council 
be held if possible in order that ‘‘clear 
understanding be reached as to what 
each means by religious liberty for all 
men everywhere, and under every form 





The ruling also stated that the 143 
garbed Catholic teachers who taught in 
the twenty-eight schools “be forever 
barred from receiving any school monies 
and employment in the public schools 
of this state.”’ 

The ruling was on specific issues only. 
It did not state that nuns as such could 
not teach or that the garb of teachers 
is a religious influence. 


Undecided On Appeal 


Officials of the Roman Catholic 
Church were said to be undecided 
whether to appeal against the decision. 

They have 90 days in which to file 
such an appeal. 

Observers here said the church might 
appeal the decision by questioning, 
among other things, Judge Hensley’s 
prohibition against free state bus trans- 
portation for students in parochial 
schools or his ruling against purchasing 
textbooks for parochial schools out of 
public funds. 





of government, and as to methods 
whereby the full observance thereof 
should be sought.” 

The Council’s executive committee, in 
appealing to all churches to resist Com- 
munist attacks on religion, said Com- 
munist-controlled nations wished to de- 
stroy religion by such methods as “‘pre- 
venting the churches from maintaining 
schools for the religious education of 
their children, banning Christian youth 
movements or sharply circumscribing 
their activities.” 

Defining the position of the churches 
as involving “the defense of a rightful 
religious freedom as over against the 
pretensions of the totalitarian state,’ 
the Federal Council declared: 

“They must stand together in resist- 
ing, in such ways as are appropriate to 
the church, every attempt of a godless 
political regime to curtail or to déstroy 
the influence of religion.” 


Fascist Totalitarianism Too 


The executive committee went on to 
say that in addition to Communism the 
“totalitarianism of a fascist type’? was 
also potentially dangerous. 

“States which profess to be defend- 
ing the rights of religion,” it said in this 
connection, ‘‘may in practice be deny- 
ing those rights by their treatment of 
minority groups. 

“We cannot be silent about the fact 
that in Spain, the Argentine and else- 
where there are today grievous abridg- 
ments of religious freedom. In cham- 
pioning religious freedom we mean 
freedom from coercion by any earthly 
power, whether political or ecclesiasti- 
cal, that assumes the prerogative of God 
and attempts to control the conscience 
of the individual.” 

The Council said the threat faced by 
the churches in other lands ‘‘is a ring- 
ing call to Christians, in lands that are 
still free, to redouble their efforts in be- 
half of social justice and human rights” 
because “‘it is in the soil of misery and 
injustice that Communism thrives.” 








The Week in Religion 





Missions in China: Confused 


HRISTIAN MISSIONARIES behind 
the “Bamboo Curtain’ of Com- 
munist China are facing what ap- 

pears to be a highly problematical fu- 
ture, 

Scattered reports from Communist 
territory beyond the Yangtze River in- 
dicate that while Communist officials 
may be meditating a complete ideologi- 
cal ‘“‘crackdown” on the churches, they 
have not yet adopted definite, uniform 
policies, 

According to Dr. Howell P. Lair, sec- 
retary of the National Christian Edu- 
cation Association of China, no pressure 
has been brought on Christian students 


in Christian middle schools to make 
accept Communism. He said that in one 
place a Communist official told the 


school principal to keep religion in his 
school, while in another a Communist 
propagandist told a Christian teacher: 
“T would like to understand the Chris- 
tian teachings too.”’ 


Changes in Past Year 


Current over-all conditions appear to 
be greatly different from the situation 
a year ago when the Christian missions 
were reported to be suffering severely 
at the hands of advancing Communist 
armies. 

Some mission authorities report that 
the Communists appear not so much an- 
tagonistic to religion as indifferent to it. 
Others say the Communists are anxious 
to utilize the talents and skills of Chris- 
tian educators and doctors, and hence 
will probably show a tolerant attitude 
toward Christian hospitals and schools. 

It is recalled that last December Com- 
munists urged missionaries who had fled 
the Hunan area to return, and promised 


they would be treated with ‘‘modera- 
tion,’’ even to the extent of being per- 


mitted to continue Bible classes. 

More recently it was reported that 
Communist authorities in Tsinan had 
made no attempt to restrict the move- 
ments of missionaries or interfere with 
the work of mission schools or hospi- 


tals. 
Quakers Carry On 


According to reports received by the 
American Friends Committee 
(Quaker) in Philadelphia last month, 
Chinese Communists are respecting the 
neutral position of some relief agencies 
and missionaries. The report said Qua- 
ker relief work has been carried on in 
all parts of China with the approval 
of the armies and high authorities of 
both sides. 

Some mission groups are continuing 
their activities even though deep inside 
Communist territory. However, mission- 
aries in these areas are expected to live 
on a plane no higher than that of the 
people to whom they are ministering. 


4 


Service 


A closeup of Communist treatment of 
missionaries was provided at the last 
biennial meeting of the National Chris- 
tian Council of China in Shanghai when 
delegates related their experiences. 

“Communists,’’ reported one speaker, 
“do not permit church members to con- 
tribute to the support of their pastor, 
so he must earn his own living as a 
farmer, or in some other work. As only 
small meetings are permitted, he cannot 
call the flock together, but must go to 
them, generally on foot. He must dress 
like a common laborer. He must be 
humble, patient, and able to endure per- 
secution.” 

Several delegates agreed that in places 
where a church cannot be maintained, it 
is still possible to ccnduct hospitals as 
‘‘a means of Christian witness.’”’ Gne 
mentioned a small hospital where Com- 
munists permitted the staff to continue 
holding services and religious classes 
within its compound. 


Letter From Occupied Territory 


A detailed picture of what life is like 
for a missionary in Communist-held ter- 
ritory was given in letters received at 
mission headquarters in Shanghai this 
week from a clergyman in occupied ter- 
ritory. 

When the mission schools in the area 
were reopened after the Communists 
seized control, the teaching of religion 
was banned and Boy Scout troops or- 
dered dissolved. However, students pe- 
titioned for—and were granted—reli- 
gious teaching after school. Churches 
were little affected by the changeover, 
except that they became subject to re- 
quisitioning for Communist-sponsored 
meetings. 

With 25 years of experience in China 
behind him, the clergyman ended his 
letters on an optimistic and hopeful note. 
China is an ancient land, he said, that 
has known conquerors but has overcome 
them all. And he wondered “if Marx- 
ism won’t undergo a change in China.”’ 

This was the thought expressed also 
by H. G. Rodine, secretary of foreign 
missions for the Evangelical Free 
Church of America, who declared re- 
cently: “If Communism overruns most 
or all of China, the hope is that Com- 
munism will adapt itself to China, and 
not vice versa. No people on earth have 
the ability to bend and adjust and yet 
survive and come through as the Chi- 


nese. They will bend, but not break.” 
Relations With Russia? 
Delegates attending the National 


Study Conference on the Churches and 
World Order at Cleveland recently dis- 
cussed the situation in China. Some of 
them claimed that the most striking fea- 
ture of Chinese Communism is its in- 
digenous character. They contended that 





ho one has been able to prove that 
China’s Communists have been domi. 
nated by or have received sizeable prac- 
tical aid from Russia. 

This, if true, is one of the factors 
which help to deepen the uncertainty re. 
garding the future of the Christian mig. 
sion in China._-(RNS Feature.) 


Landon Wants Vatican Tie 


Ft. Worth, Tex. (RNS)—AlIf Landon, 
1936 Republican presidential nominee, 
declared here that the United States 
should have a diplomatic representatiye 
at the Vatican because the Roman Cath- 
olic Church ‘‘is the only Christian body 
that is really organized on a world-wide 
scale” and because it vigorously opposes 
Communism. 

Landon said there are some things 
about the Catholic Church he does not 
like, “just as there are some things 
about my own Methodist Church that | 
don’t like.” 

But, he added, dislike of certain types 
of governments does not constitute a 
good reason for refusing to maintain 
diplomatic relations with them. 


Congo Missionary Dies 


Allen M. Craig, retired member of 
the Presbyterian, US, Congo mission, 
died in Winston-Salem, N. C., March 1. 
Mr. Craig, a layman, was secretary and 
treasurer of the mission from 1921 to 
1947 when he returned home on his last 
furlough. He was retired last June 1. 





The Inquiring 
Reporter Asks: 


—How do you like the program of 
American Presbyterian acquaintance 
and cooperation as outlined by the 
Assembly’s committee (OUTLOOK, 
Feb. 14, p. 3)? Do you think of 
some item that should be added? 











eee 


WARNER L. HALL, Minister, Second 
Church, Charlotte, N. C.—It is an ex- 
cellent beginning, but weakest where 
the need is greatest. (The _ border 
synods are acquainted and friendly. It’s 
the non-contiguous areas which need 
this program.) It needs implementation 
at the local church level. In spite of 
weakness, it should prove most helpful. 


EDWARD G. LILLY, Minister, First 
church, Charleston, S. C.—The sugges 
tions are definite and consistent with 
the Assembly’s instructions. Increased 
association will bring greater knowl- 


edge. Casual visitation for observation, 
and earnest, friendly discussions will 
help. 


WHAT QUESTION would you 
like the Inquiring Reporter to 
ask of whom? 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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THE OUTLOOK PULPIT 


Jesus Is Coming to Our Town 


“And when he was come to Jerusalem, 
all the city was moved, saying, Who is 
this?’”’—Matt. 21:10. 


rusalem. He knew his way. around 
the city. He loved its winding 
hilly streets, its busy market place. He 
loved its picturesque houses and majes- 
tic Temple. Most of all he loved its 
people, the rich and poor, old and young, 
the priests and students and lawyers and 
tax collectors, even the Roman officials 
and Samaritans. He was no stranger 
there. He had been there before. 
Usually, he had gone in quietly and 
disappeared a few days later into the ob- 
secure countryside. But one time he 
went in with a great ceremony. A queer 
sight it was, deliberately planned by 
him. He was riding on a donkey, his 
clothes dusty from the country roads, a 
crowd surrounding him in wild excite- 
ment, tearing the branches from the 
palm trees, spreading their coats on the 
mountain road, cheering him and pro- 
claiming him their King. The Roman 
officials, alert to every suspicion of re- 
bellion, paid him no heed. They had 
seen these Jews celebrating before. 


J ESUS WAS NOT a stranger in Je- 


Triumph By Death 


It is strange, indeed, how Christ’s in- 
fluence works. Here he was accepting 
the praise of the crowd, encouraging 
them to call him their Messiah, vet 
marching straight into the jaws of death. 
The facts in the case do not seem to 
make sense. This processional is called 
“the Triumphal Entry,” although it led 
to Calvary. ‘‘Triumphal indeed!” scof- 
fers might say, except for one thing: it 
turned out to be just that. 

Emperors without number have 
marched in triumph into cities they have 
conquered. Their soldiers have stepped 
with military precision. Their bands 
have played in spirited tempo. Their 
chariots have thundered through the 
streets of the doomed cities while peo- 
ple have crouched in fear against their 
dwellings. 

Those have had all the trappings of 
victory and the facts, besides, to give 
them reality. Yet, the world has forgot- 
ten the exploits of these conquerors. 
Historians learn the names of a few of 
them but the crowds never hear of them. 

On the other hand, here is Jesus with 
an unorganized mob waving branches 
of broken trees excitedly, moving pathe- 
tically to a cross. And the world has not 
forgotten that scene. It is called 
triumphant, His name is above every 
lame. Because of that triumph Jesus 
made his claim on other cities in other 
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Thoughts for Palm Sunday 


By WILLIAM CROWE, Jr. 
® 


generations. He goes down the cen- 
turies laying his plans to capture peo- 
ple and towns and nations. The King is 
on the march. ‘Lead on, O King, eter- 
nal!” 


He Is No Stranger 

Jesus comes to our town. 
stranger here. He arrived with the first 
settlers centuries and more ago. 
Here, too, he loves our city, its deep and 
silent river, its well proportioned streets. 
He loves its government buildings, its 
stores and factories, its churches. But 
most of all he loves its people, all sorts 
of people, rich and poor, old and young, 
students, laborers, tax collectors, poli- 
ticians, Jews, Chinese, Negroes and 
other Americans. He is no stranger 
here. He has been here before. But 
for some reason he keeps coming back. 
It seems as though he is always here 
and yet forever returning, coming, com- 
ing, coming; Jesus coming to our town. 
And what is the nature of his coming? 
No single answer will suffice for that 
question. 

One manner of his coming is with au- 
thority. As he moved into Jerusalem, 
there was no doubt about who he 
claimed to be. He was the Messiah, the 
Promised One, the Son of God, the Re- 
deemer of men, the ruler of their lives. 
So he comes to our town. He has a right 
to calm our lives. He has proved that 
right and men do well to hear him. 


He is no 


two 


He Is Concerned 

With authority he comes to our town. 
He calls us to high adventure. He is 
concerned about our private lives, our 
honor, our sense of responsibility, whe- 
ther or not we listen to the promptings 
of his spirit. He is also concerned about 
our social problems. He wants to know 
how well we guide our youth and how 
worthy our adult community is of the 


respect of its young people. He wishes 
to learn what sore of wages we pay 
our employees and the kind of loyalty 
we employees give to our employers. Our 
ideas of justice to the poor and ignor- 
ant and to minority groups and races 
are also of great interest to him. 

Jesus desires to know about our per- 
sonal and social ideals, and he does 
know. He metes out to us mercy where 
mercy is due, knowledge where knowl- 
edge will be received, judgment where 
judgment is required. For Jesus has 
proven his right to deal with us. 

So, with authority Jesus comes. Be- 
sides, his coming also reveals his policy 
of laying claim to every means by which 
he can make his appeal to men. 

Jesus has a practical turn of mind. 
Everything that can be turned into a 
tool for his cause he uses. He did in 
his day. He hada book that he loved. 
He studied it and quoted it with author- 
ity. He has a book today, better than 
the one he had, for it tells more clearly 
about him. There were people, too, that 
he used, queer people they often were. 
But he used them: lepers that he healed, 
harlots that he redeemed, fishermen that 
he trained, Roman soldiers who were 
drivers of slaves. A crude lot it was, 
but how his spirit did shine through 
them! He comes to our town to do the 
same, for he lays claim to every means 
of making this appeal. 

Moreover, he used the objects and the 
devices that were familiar to his civil- 
ization. Birds and beasts and lilies and 
babbling brooks could help him preach 
his sermons. When the time came for 
him to impress on the world a lesson 
about his triumph over it, he used a 
pageant. A broken loaf of bread and a 
brimming cup of wine were means of 
assistng his friends to remember his 
love. Even a rough hewn tree he drag- 
ged up a hillside to the place where he 
was crucified and he used that tree to 
become the sign of his forgiving grace. 
Yes, he used every means familiar to 
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WILLIAM CROWE, Jr., our preacher for March, 
the First church, Wilmington, N. C., where he has served since 1942. 
the third minister of his family by the name of William Crowe, each of whom 
was born in Kentucky; his grandfather in Fleming County, in 1831; his father 
in Paint Lick, and William, Jr., in Frankford during his father’s pastorate there. 
Robert McFerran Crowe, his brother, is pastor in Oklahoma City now, and Dr. 
Crowe, Sr., is now pastor in Talladega, Ala., where William, Jr., served from 
William, Jr., a graduate of Southwestern and Xenia Theological 
Seminary, with a master’s degree from Union in Virginia, also served at Lamar, 
Mo., 1924-25; Tuscumbia, Ala., 1926-29; ;then Talladega; followed by the First 
In his ministry, Dr. Crowe has been dis- 
tinguished not only as an able preacher but also as a highly effective pastor 
with a deep understanding of the needs of his people. 


is the beloved pastor of 
He is 














the people to plant seeds of truth. 

We have many more devices than he 
had and he will not respect us if we fail 
to use them. What right have we not 
to turn the whole of the skill of modern 
genius to his glory? If the automobile 
and aeroplane increase the efficiency of 
his course, his followers will use them. 
If the radio can proclaim his redeeming 
love to men, his friends will turn it to 
good account. If the stage and screen 
provide a method of teaching truth, then 
his people will be negligent if they allow 
them to be overlooked. The newspaper, 
the magazine and novel, the doctor, the 
lawyer, the baker, and candlestick ma- 
ker have their own opportunities of 
spreading the good news, and, by all that 
is fine and true, they should be used. 
For Jesus is coming to our town. He 
is riding triumphantly across the cen- 
turies and no other has a right to the 
place of importance in our lives. 


Now, As Then, With Tragedy 


And what is the nature of his com- 
ing? One more way we would mention 
and that the strangest of all. He comes 
with a sense of tragedy. Did he not 
move toward Jerusalem with that same 
feeling? The people were the cause of 
it. Some were his friends. Others were 
cold to him. 

The people are the cause of his sense 
of tragedy today. He comes to our town 
and what does he find? Some are his 
friends and he rejoices in them. Others 
are cold to his claim, but even as he 
moved in his triumph, his closest friends 
had hearts that resisted him. Is it not 
the same to this day, his friends resist- 


ing him, holding him off from the in- 
timacies of life, little concerned about 
their own condition and less about the 
fate of others? 

We have lived for the day and have 
overwhelmed ourselves with physical 
things. We have allowed this world to 
attach itself to us as barnacles fasten 
themselves to the hulls of ships. We 
have a gift for practical science but we 
have turned our genius to gadget mak- 
ing and our lives into gadget slaves. We 
have set our minds on profits and our 
souls have fallen into line, and we care 
too little if we lose our souls while we 
are gaining the world. Now our gadget 
genius has stumbled on a formula to end 
all formulas and destroy all gadgets and 
we have brought forth the atom bomb. 
Our geniuses are racing up and down 
and up and down crying in alarm to 
men in the streets and this is what they 
say: 


“Won’t you capture the evil thing 
we have made and tame it before it 
forms a covenant with Satan and 
blows us all to shreds?” 


Yet it is not the bomb that is evil but 
the man who made it and the man who 
uses it, the genius and the man in the 
streets to whom he calls. 

While this goes on, you and I, the 
friends of Jesus remain complacent. We 
are not much alarmed. Nor are we alert 
to impending disaster. We do a little 
more praying, no doubt, than we did: 
“Save our country so we can be saved, 
me and my wife, my son John and his 
wife; us four and no more.” 

We do a little more Bible reading 


@ Here’s how some churches are helping their people to develop 


a vital Christian faith and lay hands on needed spiritual resources 





than we used to do. 


We give a little 
more money and go to worship a little 
better than we did in other years, A 


little more. A little better. 
not too much troubled. 


We are 


Not Bad, Just Unconcerned 


Riding into Jerusalem Jesus was dis. 
tressed about the city. It was not par- 
ticularly bad, only unconcerned. Eyen 
his closest friends resisted him. They 
had their own ideas, with a fixed pat- 
tern of conduct. Did they not act like 
their neighbors? Were they not just as 
good? And were their ideals not the 
same as those of their fathers? They 
would not change their conception of re- 
sponsibility, regardless of who required 
it. So, they would not respond to Jesus, 
and he wept because of them, “O Jeru- 
salem, if thou hadst known in this thy 
day the things that pertain unto thy 
peace!”’ 

Jesus looks at us today. He is com- 
ing to our town. It is not a strange 
place to him. He has been here before. 
But for some reason he keeps on coming. 

He is not on trial today. He was once 
but he was vindicated. His march of 
death became the Triumphal Entry. He 
is not on trial—but we are. We, his 
people, who hold the keys of the King- 
dom. Let us not fail. Let us rather 
confess our indifference and seek his 
mercy, then equip ourselves with the 
breastplate of righteousness and go out 
to join battle against the forces of dark- 
ness. Jesus is coming to our town, 
‘“‘Even so, come Lord Jesus.” 


Prayer and Share Groups 


HERE WAS A DAY when the 
prayer meeting was called the 
powerhouse of the church. That 

day would seem to have passed. 

The spiritual paucity of the church is 
not the result of dropping the prayer 
meeting. The disappearance of the 
prayer meeting is, instead, an evidence 
of the declining spiritual life of the 
church. Faith in a prayer-answering 
God has been replaced too often by con- 
fidence in a smooth-running organiza- 
tion and highly trained leadership. 

Prayer is a humble acknowledgement 
of man’s incompleteness and his need of 
divine wisdom, guidance, and strength. 
The old-fashioned prayer meeting was 
a collective effort to release God’s 
power and tap divine resources for the 
church as it sought to extend the King- 


*Director of the Department of Evan- 
gelism of the Los Angeles Church Fed- 
eration. This article appeared first in 
The Pastor and is used here by permis- 
sion. 


By G. BYRON DESHLER* 
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dom. When the church ceases to pray, 
it is admitting that it has lost its sense 
of dependence on God. 

In the wake of war, men are losing 
their self-confidence and are not so 
cocksure that progress is inevitable. 
There is growing evidence of a wistful 
heart-hunger for God. Youth is looking 
for techniques by which it can get hold 
of spiritual reality. Unfortunately, 
however, this generation does not know 
how to pray and is lacking in that faith 
which is fundamental to all Christian 
experience and discovery. The prayer 
group movement is one answer to this 
need. 


Setting Up the Groups 


The abandonment of the mid-week 
prayer meeting is not to be mourned if 
something of equal value has replaced 
it. The prayer groups here described 


have proved to be of surpassing value 
in the churches where they have been 
set up. Any pastor can initiate a 
prayer group movement in his church 
if he will call together a few like- 
minded laymen who are willing to set 
out on a quest for more vital Christian 
living and if he will follow these or 
similar suggestions. 

It is of prime importance that the 
groups should be kept small. From six 
to ten members is ideal. This makes 
for informality, gives an opportunity for 
an intimate fellowship, and aids in over- 
coming the self-consciousness which is 
so frequently a barrier to participation 
in discussion and prayer. 


Procedures May Vary 


In the groups which I have observed, 
members choose a time and place most 
convenient and pledge themselves to 
meet once a week for at least one hour 
of meditation, prayer, and sharing of ex- 
periences. As the number of these fel- 
lowships increases, it was found practi- 
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cal to organize them on a geographical 
pasis. An effort should be made, how- 
ever, to organize the members for con- 
geniality and common interests. Groups 
might be organized for high school boys 
and girls, collegiates, young adults, 
young parents, women, and business 
group and to the observance of a period 
each day in which each member of the 
circle is remembered in a definite 
men. Members should pledge them- 
selves to sincerity and honesty with the 
prayer. 

The following procedure has been 
found helpful in a number of churches, 
put it may be adapted to the needs of 
the group: 

Ten minutes for devotional reading: 
The leader brings a short meditation 
from the Scripture or some devotional 
pook, making a few inspirational com- 
ments. This aids in bringing the group 
into a serious and worshipful mood and 
in directing the mind to the immanence 
of God. 

Five to ten minutes in silent medita- 
tion: This period will grow in richness 
as the group learns how to employ it. 
The leader makes suggestions as to how 
it may be used: To review the past 
week and its failures; to realize God’s 
manifestation; in visualizing Christ’s 
presence; in meditation on some truth 
from the devotional talk. Silence is a 
preliminary discipline for those who 
would learn truly to pray. Be still, and 
know that I am God. 

Twenty-five minutes in discussion or 
sharing of personal problems and vic- 
tories: The discussion may grow out of 
the devotional period or the silent medi- 
tation. Members are encouraged to 
speak freely concerning personal needs 
or to raise questions that pertain to in- 
dividual, church, community, or world 
problems. The leader must be alert to 
keep the discussion channelled and to 
avoid mere social chatter. Leading 
questions such as these may stimulate 
sharing: Where is your Christian 
life breaking down most frequently?” 
“What are the tension areas in your 
conscience?’”’ ‘‘Are you having answers 
to prayer?’”’ “In what experience has 
Christ revealed himself?’ When all 
barriers are down between members, 
this period becomes most stimulating. 
It fills the place of the testimony meet- 
ing, while avoiding the latter’s tendency 
to become stereotyped. 


Fifteen to twenty minutes in vocal 
prayer: Those who are not accustomed 
to praying aloud or in public may find 
this difficult at first, but they will soon 
lose their self-consciousness. Petition 
and intercession are emphasized. Two 
or three prayer objectives are agreed 
upon such as an individual’s personal 
need, a problem or project of the 
church, or a community need. Long 
Prayers are discouraged and definite 
prayers urged. Faith is engendered by 
frequently calling attention to the power 
of agreement in prayer; for the experi- 
ence of seeing prayers answered again 
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and again becomes a high spiritual ad- 
venture for the persons who participate. 


Keeping a Central Unity 

The pastor is the logical person to 

lead the first group started. He should 

. lead as many as he can work into 
his program. No time he could spend 
elsewhere would yield greater spiritual 
returns. The leading of, and friendly 
association with, three or four groups 
a week will keep him spiritually fit for 
his own innumerable responsibilities. 
But as the groups increase to a point 
where the minister cannot handle them 
all, qualified laymen who have caught 
the spirit of the groups may be placed 
in charge. A meeting of these leaders 
once a month with the pastor is desira- 
ble for reports on the state of each 
group and to give the pastor an oppor- 
tunity to pass along any emphasis which 
he may desire. 

A meeting once a quarter of all the 
groups together will prove of great in- 
spiration, particularly if it is kept in- 
formal and opportunity is given for per- 
sonal expressions of Christian growth. 

A good thing can lose its freshness 
and end in a rut. In setting up the 
prayer and share groups, this danger 
must be kept in mind. When a group 
shows signs of losing its vitality, the 
leader should ask the members to face 
the reality, discover the causes, and 
remedy the matter. The usual cause is 
a letting down on the part of individuals 
in their consecration and discipline. 

The continued life of the prayer group 
movement in a church may be assured 
if it is kept expanding. A growing or- 
ganization does not die. The pastor 
should never be satisfied with two, 
three, five, or ten groups. The greater 
the number of members who can be en- 
listed, the greater the power and growth 
of the church. 

Deputation teams could be sent out 
to other churches to share the prayer 
group idea; and a sense of mission will 
go far toward keeping the movement 
vital and growing. It may be advisable 
after a year or so to break up the groups 
and to rearrange them in the interest of 
freshness. 


A Sustaining Fellowship 


Prayer and share groups provide fel- 
lowship on the highest level. The 
spiritual intimacy and Christian com- 
radeship in these groups make for mu- 
tual encouragement and growth in per- 
sonality. The groups are, in reality, 
schools of prayer in which the members 
learn by doing as well as by discussion 
and sharing. The group lends support- 
ing encouragement for the daily main- 
tenance of a Quiet Hour. Members fac- 
ing important decisions or passing 
through severe tests are borne up by 
the prayers of the group. Group guid- 
ance is available in solving personal 
problems. Help in reading and under- 
standing the Bible, and direction in de- 
votional reading, are important values. 
All this provides rich ground for the 
spiritual growth of the individual, as 
well as an effective spiritual impact up- 
on the church, its program and its pas- 
tor. 


® EDITORS’ NOTE—Do you have a 
group similar to this in your church? 
If so, let us know about it (not for any 
publicity purposes, however), We are 
interested to see how many churches are 
moving in this direction. Tell us (1) any 
distinctive features; (2) how often it 
meets; (3) any points of mutually- 
agreed-upon disciplines. 





SYNOD CORRESPONDENTS 





Correspondents from the various synods 
for the year, to whom items of more than 
local interest should be sent, are listed 
below. Items should be sent to them at 
least two weeks before the dates indi- 
cated. 

Alabama, E. V. Ramage, Birmingham, 
March 29. 

Appalachia, Julian Lake, Bristol, Apr. 5. 

Arkansas, M. A. Boggs, Little Rock, Apr. 
12. 

Florida, S. T. Harvin, Jacksonville, Apr. 
19. 

Georgia, S. Wilkes Dendy, Dalton, Apr. 
26. 

Kentucky, John Olert, Owensboro, May 
3. 

Loutsiana, T. M. Davis, Ruston, May 10. 

Mississippi, J. C. McQueen, Jr., Meridian, 
May 17. 

Missouri, Robt. L. McLeod, St. Joseph, 
June 7. 





other walks of life. 
workers. 


Hence— 





Your Church and Your Davidson 


; Your Presbyterian Church has been a blessing to the world by sending 
trained workers into its ministries of preaching, healing, teaching, and the 


Your Davidson College has helped train many of these 
Davidson College in God’s providence has taken the sons of the Church 


and prepared them for these vocations. 
the future what she has done for the sons of the past. 


Your Davidson has launched a Development Program planned to stabilize 


its present and insure its immediate future. 
ciated, and no Presbyterian too poor to be interested in this undertaking. 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


J. R. CUNNINGHAM, D. D., LL. D., PRESIDENT 


Davidson wishes to do for the sons of 


No gift is too small to be appre- 


DAVIDSON, N. C. 
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EDITORIAL 


We Identify Ourselves 


No stone should be left unturned by 





our congregational leaders as we con- 
centrate on the March 26 network 
broadcast—“‘One Great Hour’’—(10 P. 
M., EST; 9 P.M., CST) and as we 
make our offering on the following day 
for overseas relief. Our church's $600,- 
000 objective for the year depends upon 
what we do about this March 27 oppor- 
tunity. 

Vernon §S. Broyles, chairman of the 
Assembly’s committee on Overseas Re- 
lief, just back from a six-weeks trip 
across Europe, writes in these words: 


“There is no way to sum up the sit- 
uation in a neat little package. Words 
might be used, but used against our 
American background of security they 
would be just words—expressing none 
of the emotion of fear and despair now 
running rampant in countries bulldozed 
by Communism. : 

‘Evil moves among the ruins of cities, 
ttowns, and souls. But in the midst, 
and at the heart of the battle, stands 
the European Church—and unless this 
ehureh stands, [ cannot say in mere 
words too strongly——we in America will 
be lost. Believe me, it is just that im- 
perative.”’ 


8 


To be sure, Dr. Broyles and all of us 
put our support of relief efforts on a 
higher plane than that of our own pro- 
tection from possible future danger; we 
know something of the despair, the hope- 
lessness of men, the suffering of little 
children; we know, too, the compassion 
of Christ, whose we are and whom we 
want to serve. 

Because of that identification of our 
spirits with the Spirit of Christ, we will 
be eager to make March 27 a great day 
of our own identification in his concern. 


Federal Aid to Education 


Roman Catholics in Connecticut have 
been urged by their bishop to lend all 
support to the McMahon bill for federal 
aid to education. Vigorous opposition 
to the Thomas bill is being given, for 
this bill would limit federal funds to 
public schools exclusively. The McMa- 
hon bill wonld give 90 per cent of the 
funds to publie schools and ten per cent 
for public and non-public school serv- 
ices such as health and transportation. 

Papers published under Catholic aus- 
pices have made the stand of their 
church clear on this matter. One article 
in the Catholic Virginian recently criti- 
cized the National Education Association 
for opposing the grant of public funds 
to private schools. The writer says this 
would appear to be another way of say- 
ing, ‘‘Let’s keep help from ail the chil- 
dren, if the Catho''e children ‘1ave to 
get some ‘oc.”’ 

This kind of argument, of course, is 
baseless. Our public schools are pro- 
vided for ‘all the children.”’ 

But to see how the matter works in 
reverse, read the statement issued by 
the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence as reported in The Catholic Week 
(Birmingham): ‘‘Federal aid is needed 
However, rather than accept a bill that 
denies bus rides and text-books to thous- 
ands of nonpublic school pupils, it would 
be better to have no legislation at all.’ 

That is putting it straightforwardly: 
Let’s keep it from all the children if 
the Catholic schools can’t get some too. 

This issue may be sharpened up by 
the report in these columns of the ac- 
ceptance of subsidies by Protestant mis- 
sion schools in the Congo (page 10). 
There the Protestant schools are to be 
given subsidies as the Catholic schools 
have for many years. Though full free- 
dom is guaranteed in this situation, all 
of us would doubtless agree that a bet- 
ter day will come when the state makes 
its own provision for the schooling of 
its children. Because the state does not 
have schools now, the missions feel com- 
pelled to engage in this kind of educa- 
tional program. On our side of the 
world and from our own experience, we 
feel that it is better for the state to 
take over this public responsibility for 
all its citizens. 

The best a man ever did should not 
be his yardstick for the rest of his life.— 
Louis F. Swift. 





GUEST EDITORS 


Missing the Mark 


Since the writer has been editor, 
he has had opportunity to hear many 
more sermons preached than when in 
the pulpit every Sunday. All of these 
sermons have not been on Sunday. They 
have been in many places and under 
various conditions. The sermons have 
been characterized by three things, 
Nearly every one of them was void of 
a proposition. They were full of high 
sounding sentences and hackneyed ex- 
pressions, repeated over and over again, 
Most of them were addressed to the lit- 
tle man who was not there or to an 
empty place up near the ceiling at the 
back end of the building. Looking back 
on my own sermons, after hearing 
others preach, I realize they have the 
same qualities and often in greater pro- 
portion than those listened to. 

The sermons missed the mark. The 
preacher who lived in a different world 
from his congregation did not know the 
problems that his people faced. He 
spoke in theological platitudes and 
failed to help his people meet the prob- 
lems of sin. This is not necessarily the 
fault entirely of the preacher. He is 
often kept so busy keeping the organiza- 
tional functions of his church and de- 
nomination in operation, there is little 
time left to face the real problems of 
his people or get acquainted with them. 
They keep him so busy, there is little 
time for real fellowship. 

When Sunday comes, he must preach. 
Instead of translating the principles of 
the Bible into living, pulsating human 
action, he is forced to spend his time 
discussing spiritual realities as though 
they were fairy tales which float out 
over the heads in the audience to a land 
of mental speculation. The preacher is 
not entirely to blame. He cannot talk 
about things he does not know. Be- 
cause of his enforced ignorance by his 
own congregation, he often beats the 
air in his sermons and fails to meet 
their needs. 

The Old Testament prophet knew his 
people, could speak their language, and 
meet their needs after “he sat where 
they sat.’’ Too often a church will not 
let the pastor sit where they sit. It 
is no wonder he misses the mark in his 
preaching. 





Missing the mark by _ preaching 
over the heads of a congregation is 
not always the fault of the minister. 
It is the only kind of preaching that 
the church likes and demands of the 
It requires no effort on the 
part of the people, not even to listen, 
as it is soothing and satisfying. 


pastor. 


On the part of the minister, it is the 
easiest kind of preaching to do. It re- 
quires little preparation, imagination, 
or study. It is easy to talk to the air. 
There is no back talk. But “speaking 
to the heart of Jerusalem” is a more 
difficult matter. When congregation and 
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pastor meet on the common ground of 
neart needs, the sermon will not be a 
medley of tinkling brass and sounding 
cymbals and the minds of the people 
will not be vacuum cleaned and dusted 
(swept and garnished). It will be a 
fulcrum on which the lever of faith will 
move mountainous obstacles.—EDITOR 
B. J. MURRIE, in The Illinois Baptist. 


In Passing 


A Column of News and Opinion 














Halford E. Luccock tells this story. 
Once when Queen Victoria was staying 
for a time at Balmoral in Scotland, a 
Scottish minister was called to preach 
pefore her, and it was an assignment 
that made him very nervous. At the end 
of the service, he launched on a prayer 
of his own writing. In the course of 
it, he petitioned the Lord: ‘fO Lord, 
grant that as she becomes an old woman, 


she may be made a new man, and that 
in all righteousness, she may come out 
before her people like a he-goat upon the 
mountains.” 

~ * * 

The radio audience listening weekly 
to the Episcopal half-hour, Great 
Scenes from Great Plays, was esti- 
mated at 8,000,000. Only five other 
programs on the same network have 
a larger audience. No other religious 
program has had so many listeners. 


“There are more people outside the 
fellowship of the Church than at any 
time in our history. More people are 
now living where the local church is not 
ministering to them. There are more 
people who, from the point of view of 
now accepted social standards, have fur- 
ther to go to attain a reasonable mini- 
mum ievel of opportunity. There is 
more need than ever for pioneer mission- 
ary evangelization.”—1948 Report of 
the Presbyterian, USA Board of National 
Missions. 





Third in a Sertes 





NOT UNADVISEDLY 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“T will give you my opinion as that 
of one on Whom through the Lord’s 
mercy you can depend.’’—I Cor. 7:25, 
American Translation. 


VERYTHING about that wedding 
was dark. The bride and groom 
were very dark indeed. The or- 

ganist engaged for the occasion was 
drunk that night and could not come. 
The ceremony was held after dark, un- 
der a pine tree in a cabin yard, the only 
lights being a railway fusee in a tomato 
can, and a flashlight held over the of- 
ficiating minister’s shoulder. The finan- 
cial prospects were not too bright either, 
since the groom had found it necessary 
to borrow the three dollars for the wed- 
ding license, and the bride had no hat 
because she was not able to borrow 
the money for one. The minister him- 
self belonged to a rather obscure sect, 
and had not been long out of the chain 
gang, although a very long time out of 
school. He read the Episcopal wedding 
service, which he had apparently never 
seen before, out of a little book by the 
gleam of that flashlight. It should be 
said in his favor that he never skipped 
a word. If he could not pronounce it 
he did not go around it, he plowed right 
through it. It was not long before he 
Was saying impressively: ‘‘Marriage is 
not by any to be entered into invisibly.’’ 

He was right, of course. Invisible 
marriages are not likely to succeed. But 
the word he was looking at was “un- 
advisedly.”” And that is right. too. Mar- 
riage ought not to be undertaken with- 
out advice. It is too late to make such 
aremark after the wedding march has 
been played, and perhaps that is the rea- 
son why the more realistic Presbyterian 
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form of the marriage service leaves the 
sentence out. But it is true all the 
same, and the Presbyterians would join 
the church universal in declaring that a 
marriage undertaken without advice, or 
on bad advice, has small prospect of 
success. 


URELY ADVICE in plenty is avail- 
~ able. The state offers advice. It 

is most imperfect, it is on the 
lowest level, for it cannot be loftier than 
can be followed by the most ordinary 
ill-bred and pagan couple who can get 
a license. However, the state’s advice 
is mandatory. It is in a position to en- 
force its counsel. Not all states offer 
the same advice. But the more en- 
lightened do, by their laws, say this 
much: You must be free of some dis- 
eases. ‘You must at least have a few 
spare dollars for the wedding license 
fee. Your marriage must be public 
enough to go on record, for we do not 
recognize mere secret contracts. You 
must not be in too much of a rush. 
Wait a few hours at least after buy- 
ing the license before getting married. 
And don’t wait too long. If you do, 
this license will expire. All this may not 
be idealistic advice, but so far as it 
goes it is sound. The State sensibly 
leaves idealism to those who can better 
inspire it. 

The family also will have something 
to say. They always do say a good deal, 
though unfortunately often too late. Now 
it is a fact, although romantic young 
Americans find it exceedingly hard to 
believe, that marriages in countries 
where parents or go-betweens make the 
arrangements are about as happy and 


lasting, on the whole, as those in our 
free land where the young people do 
their own choosing. Like it or not, 
when you marry you are not marrying 
the individual only, but a whole family. 
Father and mother, not to mention un- 
cles and aunts and cousins—their tem- 
peraments, their health or their lack of 
it, their expectancy of life, their char- 
acter, all are very likely to be moulded 
into the character and mind and body 
of the one you are to marry. 

What your family knows better than 
you do is this: What kind of family is 
it into which you are most likely to fit 
with success? What kind of family, 
what kind of background, is most likely 
to produce the kind of mate that will 
be best suited to you? If you have a 
good share of honest people in your 
family, they can talk to you more in- 
timately that the state can, or the 
church will, about marriage. They can 
talk to you out of their own experience. 
They can even say, here we have suc- 
ceeded, and here we have failed. Your 
own family’s marriages, every one of 
them, from your viewpoint may be an 
experimental laboratory. You possibly 
have for observation a large number of 
marriages, successful or otherwise, con- 
tracted by your kinsmen and kinswo- 
men. From these you can learn some 
things to expect, and some things to 
avoid. 


HEN THE CHURCH has counsel to 
T give, if it will, and if you will 
listen, The church can tell you 
the dangers of marriage between per- 
sons of different religious faiths. The 
church has an ideal of permanence 
which is far stronger than that of the 
state, perhaps stronger even than that 
held by your family. Above all, the 
church is aware of the true nature of 
marriage itself. The state sees it as a 
special kind of contract. The family 
may or may not have a clearer idea. But 
the church, invariably, knows that mar- 
riage is not a simple contract, it is a 
solemn vow before God. Even if it is 
not a sacrament, it is sacramental. The 
church would counsel you to remember 
that marriage is more than a physical 
union, however permanent; more than 
a mating of minds. It is a meeting of 
souls, souls which although eternally 
separate, can grow into a harmony such 
as no other human relationship can 
make possible. The church would re- 
mind you that while all human acts 
have some effect on personality, mar- 
riage affects personality, for good or ill, 
more deeply than anything else in hu. 
man life. 

Marriage which is based on mere ad- 
vice is a poor thing. John Calvin, for 
instance, married mainly because he was 
so advised; and he had few good words 
to say about marriage. But marriage 
unadvised, or (worse still) against all 
advise, has its death sentence written 
between the lines of the marriage cer- 
tificate. 








CHURCH NEWS 





Mission Schools to 


Receive Govt. Help 


Africa News Letter 

Protestant mission schools, for the 
first time, may now receive subsidies 
from the Belgian government. Before, 
only Catholic mission schools received 
such subsidies. The medical work of 
Protestant missions has been accustomed 
to receive small subsidies but repeated 
efforts to secure educational funds by the 
Congo Protestant council were unavail- 
ing until recently. The fact that Roman 
Catholic schools through the years have 
had subsidies for their teachers placed 
Protestant schools in a difficult position. 
Now it is expected that the lower-grade 
schools will qualify for this aid and 
that within five years it may be possible 
for the higher schools to qualify. Ac- 
cording to Charles EK, Crane, Presbyte- 
rian, US, missionary, no _ restrictions 
whatever are placed upon the teaching 
of the Christian faith. The policy 
adopted is in line with the system fol- 
lowed in the African colonies of the 
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British Government—instead of build- 
ing up a system of public schools such 
as is found in the U. S. A., the educa- 
tional work is assigned to Christian mis- 
sions. 


Ross Sees Action as 
Climax of 20 Years 

Emory Ross, secretary of the Africa 
Committee for the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America, commenting 
on this action, spoke of it as a climax 
to more than 20 years of continued pro- 
tests by missionaries and educators 
“over the monopoly of State support en- 
joyed by Catholic mission schools in 
the Congo.”’ Traditional American Prot- 
estant opposition to government subsi- 
dies for private education, it was indi- 
eated, is not practical in the Belgian 
Congo. Here, says Dr. Ross, state aid 
to private schools is the accepted pat- 
tern. The government has no system 
of general public education and relies 
entirely on mission schools to fulfill that 
service. 


Funds Will Go for Teachers, 
Buildings and Other Needs 

Under the subsidy system, a school 
will receive from $450 to $900 a year for 
European or American instructors and 
90 per cent of the salaries paid to na- 
tive teachers. In addition, the sub- 
sidy will cover about 70 per cent of 
new building costs and 50 per cent of 
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building costs for boarding schools, jp 
general, one teacher will be subsidizeg 
for every 25 pupils. Part of schoo} 
maintenance costs, such as textbooks, 
also will be met by the government. 


Stricter Requirements Will 
Be Imposed On All Teachers 

Dr. Crane also reports that all mis- 
sionaries who teach in the Congo under 
the new regulations will be required to 
take normal courses in Belgium, passing 
examinations there which obtain for 
them teachers’ certificates. This wil] 
require full knowledge and use of 
French. Emily Boehler, Presbyterian, 
US, is the first missionary to have ob- 
tained this educational certificate. Sey- 
eral other appointees will proceed to 
Belgium during the coming summer to 
take this course. 


Luebo Native Workers Will 
Take No More Aid From Missions 
Local churches and Luebo outstations 
will now bear the full weight of self- 
support, according to Dr. Crane. The 
Luebo native Tshihangu (pronounce: 
Chiphangu), corresponding to the pres- 
bytery, recently determined that native 
pastors and preachers will no longer 
get part of their support from mission 
funds but from funds contributed by the 
native Christians. This action, says Dr. 
Crane, was taken in a spirit of deep sin- 
cerity and religious fervor. ‘I have 
never seen any native church court with 
a deeper sense of gratitude toward the 
home church, nor with deeper recog- 
nition of the obligation to assume self- 
support. This will mean that gifts from 
native Christians in Luebo territory 
must be doubled in 1949 if the church 
leaders are to get what they have been 
paid heretofore, and they must be tre- 
bled if salaries are raised above that of 
an ordinary day laborer. When this 
matter was presented to all five churches 
in the town of Luebo, the majority of 
the congregations expressed not only 
willingness but joy in assuming this 
great obligation.”” Subsidies for schools 
and native assumption of support of 
leaders, says Dr. Crane, simply mean 
release of funds for other work that 
cannot now be done because of the lack 
of funds. 


Protestant Council Hears 
Governor General Jungers 

At the annual meeting of the Congo 
Protestant Council, Governor General E. 
Jungers paid tribute to Protestant mis- 
sionary work in the Congo. The council 
is made up of 44 mission societies and 
represents some 1,200 Protestant mis- 
sionaries in the Congo and Ruand- 
Urundi. Twenty-one Protestant mission 
associations, said Governor Jungers, 
have already signed agreements which 
entitle them to receive the educational 
subsidies. In addition, he said that 
medical subsidies have been expanded 
to an extent which ‘takes into account 
the importance of their functions and 
work.” 
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Letters to the Editors 





Says Layman Makes Right Use of Tradition 





Lancaster Article 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

The article by Mr. Lancaster, “A Lay- 
man Looks at His Church,” (OUTLOOK, 
Feb. 21), stimulates two or three observa- 
tions. 

One is that nearly all ministers would 
be pleased almost to extinction to have 
men with such attitudes on their Sessions. 
It is rather uncommon for the lay leaders 
in our church to be either so well in- 
formed on current religious matters or 
able to draw such implications from the 
stock beliefs of our Christian faith. One 
is reminded of the story of the minister 
who went out and sat under a tree every- 
day to watch the Streamliner go past and 
to breathe his prayer of thanks, “I don’t 
have to push that thing too.” 

Another observation that his phrase, 
“any failure of my church is my failure 
too, and if others have done things that 
trouble me, it may be because I have failed 
to do anything, or have done the wrong 
thing,” is widely needed in our church. 
Everybody on all sides has been so busy 
pointing out flaws in everybody else that 
we have not only forgotten but disrupted 
the unity of spirit of our church. This 
need not and cannot mean that everybody 
is right, but it does mean that everyone 
of us has burdens of responsibility that 
cannot be discharged by simply pointing 
out how others fail to bear their responsi- 
bilities. A third observation is that Mr. 
Lancaster apparently has discerned the 
true function of tradition and the past. 
We of the Southern Presbyterian Church 
err in not realizing what our traditions 
of the past are for—they are to be not 
brakes but balance wheels. I am sure that 
recognition is in Mr. Lancaster’s mind and 
should be in ours that a decent regard 
for the past and continuity of sentiment 
and influence are necessary in every in- 
stitution else we would go off the tangent. 


But probably our trouble as a church is” 


that we have permitted our traditions to 
slow down and even stop any development. 
Thus, our traditions have’ become brakes, 
and barriers to future progress. 

If we could just learn that the ministry 
of the Holy Spirit is to reveal to us truth 
as we go along through interpretation of 
the Holy Scriptures in the light of today, 
we would find our churches’ impact, out- 
reach, and testimony vastly strengthened. 

THOS. B. GALLAHER. 

Waco, Texas. 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Although Mr. Lancaster had only three 
points, he was traveling on six cylinders 
and going in the right direction. 

JOHN A. REDHEAD, Jr. 

Greensboro, N. C. 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

The thing that interests me most of all 
in Mr. Laneaster’s splendidly written 
article (OUTLOOK, Feb. 21), is the con- 
clusion to which he comes. After describ- 
ing the matters that disturb his mind, he 
concludes that we all need a spiritual re- 
freshening in Christ. As long as we can 
go through controversial matters together, 
ang see, through them, how much more 
we all need the spirit of the Christ, we are 
Stronger and better Christians. It is in- 
deed both surprising and vexing to realize 
how hard it is for Christians to see eye 
to eye on many problems confronting us 
today. About all that we do have in com- 
mon is Christ. He is greater than all else. 

One suggestion comes to mind, how- 
ever, for clearing up our thinking on de- 
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bated matters such as those mentioned by 
Mr. Lancaster. I suspect that readers of 
our church papers don’t need to be 
alarmed half so much as they need to be 
informed. We need facts on these matters 
before we can make up our minds, or 
know our minds in Christ. How many of 
us actually know the facts about FEPC? 
I am sure I do not. About the General 
Assembly, USA? I don’t. About race re- 
lations as they actually are; not just a 
few isolated incidents, but the whole pic- 
ture? 

I suspect many of us are partially, not 
wholly, informed on these facts. I have 
known quite a few ministers and. elders 
who had made up their minds when they 
knew only some of the facts. A perfectly 
innocent matter was postponed from our 
fall meeting of presbytery to the winter 
meeting because both sides suspected 
hidden motives in it. Neither side would 
have felt alarmed had they read a few 
sentences in the Minutes of our General 
Assembly. 

G. THOMAS PREER. 

Lafayette, La. 


Scared to Death 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Due to the fact that I have been ill for 
several months, I have had time to read 
every article, sermon and Bible study in 
THE OUTLOOK. I have received consider- 
able spiritual helps from the last two 
items and a great deal of wonder from the 
articles, especially those regarding the 
union of the Presbyterian Churches of the 
US and USA. 

Mr, J. L. Lancaster, in February 21 issue, 
has given the best and most complete 
article on this subject. However he states 
that he is troubled and disturbed about 
the outcome. To me this is putting it en- 
tirely too mildly, for if Jesus would come 
here today I would not be troubled or dis- 
turbed. I reckon I would be just plain 
seared to death. 

Naturally if he would come today, he 
would come to St. Petersburg, Florida, for 
it is the nearest place to heaven on earth. 
Also it derived its name from St. Peter, 
and has more different denominations of 
churches than any other place of its size. 
(I do not work for the Chamber of Com- 
merce.) 

At some time he would be walking along 
Central Avenue, as nearly every one does 
sometime in his life, and if I should see 
him before he saw me I would try to slip 
into one of the stores out of sight for I 
know that if we should meet he would 
look at me with those All-Seeing-Eyes and 
say, “I understand that you are an elder 
in the Presbyterian Church, US. Why are 
there two Presbyterian Churches? It was 
not my instructions. I taught brotherly 
love.” 

As stated above, I would be scared to 
death, for I would not have any reason- 
able answer to give him. Neither would 
you or anyone else. 

There is enough real trouble and sorrow 
in this old world today without any 
church, which is supposed to be his church, 
holding a grudge for something that hap- 
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pened before most of us were born. Let’s 
get together and put our energy to do his 
work and do it better than we have. 
RALPH E. JONES. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


System Is Needed 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

. that short pastorates are good or 
bad or that long pastorates are favorable 
or unfavorable is only half-truth. ,.. That 
both types are sometimes harmful or hurt- 
ful might be proved from numerous cases. 

The Methodist Church has long since 
learned that some men have the ability 
to serve a short term and some a long 
term. There are some men who do their 
best work in one year, others in two, or 
three or four, or longer. ... Stephen’s wit- 
ness was short-lived but nonetheless effec- 
tive. 

There’s no doubt about it that there 
have been and are ministers whose long 
pastorates have stifled the progress of the 
Kingdom in the churches which they have 
served. Sometimes this has been their own 
fault, sometimes the fault of others. On 
the other hand, there have been men, too, 
who have failed in short pastorates. 

In view of such facts it seems to me that 
there ought to be some sort of system for 
correcting any situation where a stale- 
mate has developed. 

HAROLD J. DUDLEY. 

Wilson, N. C. 


Must Yield Autonomy 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I believe it would be for the good of the 
church (to establish a system which would 
eliminate the unhappy features sometimes 
observed in long pastorates). Not until 
pastors and churches are willing to yield 
some of their autonomy to a central au- 
thoritative agent will we ever attain any 
usable plan for the limitation of pastor- 
ates. All partial attempts are impotent 
and a waste of effort. 

JAMES SPRUNT. 

Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 


Treasurers, Attention 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

The special offering for Overseas Relief 
originally scheduled for iEaster Sunday, 
1949, has been moved up to March 27. 
Therefore, the proceeds of this offering 
will be included in the new year which be- 
gins April 1. All treasurers of benevo- 
lences should be sure to send separate 
checks for the special offering of March 
27 because the regular receipts from the 
final division of benevolences will be in- 
cluded in the year ending this March 31, 
if received by me not later than April 2. 
iBe very prompt in remitting final contri- 
butions for the year now ending. 

RB. Cc. SCOTT, 
Treasurer, Assembly’s Committee 
on Overseas Relief. 

1120 Liberty Bank Bldg., 

Dallas 1, Texas. 
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MEMORIALS 


RACHEL PECK FULTON 

Mrs. Rachel Peck Fulton died Saturday, 
February 19, 1949, at the home of her son, 
Dr. C. Darby Fulton, in Nashville, Tenn., 
at the age of eighty-five. She was born 
in Giles County, Virginia, a daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Peck. She taught 
school in Virginia, and upon application 
was appointed by our /Executive Commit- 
tee as a missionary to China. She sailed 
from San Francisco on November 7, 1888, 
on the “Arabic,” a small steamer of 3,000 
tons. Aboard the ship she met Rev. 
Samuel Peter Fulton, who was under ap- 
pointment to Japan. Rapidly a romance 
developed, so that upon arrival in Yoko- 
hama they were married, and the loss to 
the mission in China became the gain of 
the church in Japan. They joined our first 
missionaries to Japan, Rev. and Mrs. R. 
E. McAlpine in Nagoya and boarded with 
them. They were in Nagoya when Mrs. 
Annie Randolph was gathering a few girls 
into her school which is now called “The 
Golden Castle College for Women” and has 
3,300 students. In 1890 they moved to the 
nearby city of Okazaki, the home of the 
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great General Ioyasu, who ruled Japan 400 
years ago. In order to get permission to 
live there, they opened a high school for 
boys. This was in accordance with their 
hearts’ desire for both of them were 
gifted teachers. This was the only high 
school for boys that the Southern Presby- 
terian Mission in Japan has ever had, and 
it was always a great disappointment to 
them that it was closed during their fur- 
lough. However, as a compensation, they 
were sent as our representatives to Tokyo 
to teach theology in the Seminary Depart- 
ment of Meiji Gakuin, at that time a union 
Presbyterian School for boys. There they 
trained many of the Japanese preachers— 
and raised their sons, Sam and Darby. 

And it was in their lovely home on the 
campus that Mrs. Logan and I and our 
Josephine met them, and had our first din- 
ner in Japan on December 22, 1902, and 
our first thrilling ride in jinrickshas from 
their home to the railway station. 

In 1907 upon the founding of our own 
Kobe Theological Seminary, Dr. Fulton 
was chosen to be its president, and so con- 
tinued until his death in 1938. 

Mrs. Fulton engaged in the work of the 
churches of the city, and was the promoter 
and counsellor of one of our best kinder- 
gartens there. She was a friend and fel- 
low worker with some of the leading 
Christian women of Japan. Her deep, de- 
votional spirit, her calm assurance and 
faith in her Saviour, and her life of con- 
stant prayer are among the forces that 
laid the foundations of the Christian 
Church of Japan. Wer sons survive her. 
Samuel P. Fulton, Jr., is a civil engineer 
in Big Springs, Texas. Dr. C. Darby Ful- 
ton is Moderator of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
After years of service as a missionary in 
Japan, he was called to Nashville to be 
the executiye secretary of Foreign Mis- 
sions and so continues to be. 

CHARLES A. LOGAN. 
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PICTURE OF THE MONTH* 





Command Decision 


An almost literal transposition of the 
highly successful stage play by the same 
name, “Command Decision” (MGM) 
may well be rated as the outstanding 
war picture of our times. It has no 
battle scenes, no artificial glamor, no 
romantic ingredients. But without these 
props, usually considered ‘‘musts” in 
any story of wartime, it achieves a 
dramatic force and an emotional power 
rare in pictures today. It is the “What 
Price Glory?” of World War II, with a 
technical excellence and an adult ap- 
proach to war as far removed from that 
epic of a quarter-century ago as ado- 
lescence is from maturity. 

Its action confined to an air force 
headquarters in Britain in 1943, the pic- 
ture dramatizes the dilemma of a 
brigadier-general who, driven by the 
stark demands of duty to sacrifice 
men for important missions, is sorely 
troubled by conscience as well as har- 
assed by bungling politicians and arm- 
chair militarists. His position is a heart- 
breaking one. He loves his men and 
knows the value of his machines; some 
of the squadron leaders are his best 
friends; he is blamed on all sides for 
what seems a tragie waste. Yet he has 
to persist in his decision. 

Clark Gable steps out as the per- 
plexed, pugnacious and courageous gen- 
eral. He is real, sober in mien and dis- 
position, earnest, competent. Walter 
Pidgeon is the ‘‘shock absorber,” the 
career Army general who wants to keep 
*all services as well as the politicians 
satisfied. He is urbane but strong when 
the situation requires it. Friction be- 
tween the services is not denied but 
neither is it exploited. The reason for 
delaying news reports as a matter of 
safety is made plain. Currying favors 
with the ‘‘powers that be’’ is shown as 
an occasional if unpleasant necessity. 

Above all, the courage of the man is 
self-evident though not paraded. A 
particularly dramatic incident based on 
fact is depicted with great suspense. A 
disabled bomber returns from a mission 
with a dead pilot, a wounded co-pilot, 
and the bombardier at the controls. The 
general guides the landing by radio- 
phone until the last moment when the 
machine crashes and burns. The grief 
of all is evident but silent. There are 
other episodes equally important which 
could be noted with commendation or 
disfavor. They are all part of a serious 
effort of heroic proportion. 

Unfortunately, drinking has some 
place in the picture—as, unfortunately, 
it has in real-life situations of this sort; 
we deplore it in both cases. 

FOR: Adults and Young People. 


*Chosen by the Protestant Motion Pic- 
ture Council. 
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BIBLE STUDY 


Turning Toward the Cross 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR APRIL 3, 1949 
Mark 8:27-34; Luke 9:28-35, 51. 


Is Jesus merely a good man, a teacher, 
the founder of a great religion; or is 
he, as the church has _ proclaimed 
throughout the centuries, the only begot- 
ten Son of God, whom we must follow 
even to the death? In our lesson this 
week we see how the earliest disciples 
were led to face that inevitable question 
which comes to any man who companies 
long with Christ. 


I. Peter’s Confession: Thou Art the. 
Christ 

At the beginning of his ministry Jesus 
addressed himself to the nation as a 
whole, but as time went on and the op- 
position of the religious leaders in- 
creased, while the mass of the people 
showed themselves persistently unwill- 
ing to reverse their materialistic con- 
ceptions of the coming Kingdom, he 
gave himself more and more to the 
training of the twelve. 

In the eighth chapter of Mark we read 
how growing opposition led Jesus to 
withdraw from Galilee northward along 
the river Jordan until he came into the 
region around about Caesarea Philippi. 
Caesarea Philippi was about 25 miles 
north of Capernaum, a town of some im- 
portance, beautifully situated near the 
springs of the Jordan, at the southern 
base of Mount Hermon. It was on the 
site of the ancient Dan and had become 
a center of worship for the pagan Pan. 
The city had been rebuilt and beautifully 
decorated in honor of the reigning em- 
peror Tiberius Caesar. The disciples 
saw all about them the evidences of hu- 
man power and of man’s indescribable 
spiritual need. 

After a season of prayer (Lk. 9:18), 
Jesus turned to the disciples and asked, 
“Who do men say that I am?” They 
had mingled with the people, talked to 
strangers, and knew the various cur- 
rents of thought. Opinion they replied 
was divided. Some thought he was John 
the Baptist, that fearless prophet whom 
Herod had martyred, come again to life; 
others, that he was Elijah, the most 
popular of all the prophets, noted for 
his courage; others, that he was Jere- 
miah, renowned for his tenderness but 
also for his boldness (cf. Jer. 1:18) Mt. 
16:14). All of these were considered 
to be heralds of the coming Kingdom. 
It seems then that at this time no one 
outside the circle of the Twelve looked 
upon Jesus as the Messiah. There had 
been those who were inclined to accept 
him as such (cf. Jn. 6:15, 66), but they 
had gradually come to the conclusion 
that Jesus was not the man to usher in 
that kingdom of material splendor for 
which they were looking. It is a re- 
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markable tribute to Jesus’ character 
that, in spite of this fact, he was com- 
monly regarded as a reincarnation of 
some one of the great prophetic figures 
of the past. They could not explain the 
riddle of his personality except by say- 
ing that he was John, or Elijah, or Jere- 
miah, or one of the prophets. All these 
were rugged men, quite different from 
the gentle Jesus as pictured from the 
fourth century on. Let us remember 
that these portraits cannot claim to 
represent the original; they reflect the 
Christian ideal of asceticism and with- 
drawal from the world of later centuries. 
Jesus’ contemporaries saw him in quite 
a different light. They numbered him 
among the prophets, bold, aggressive, 
masculine, who proclaimed God’s word 
to an unwilling generation. 

John, Elijah, Jeremiah or one of the 
prophets! Anyone might be satisfied 
with a tribute like that; anyone but 
Jesus. He turned to the disciples and 
said, “But who do you say that I am?’’ 
He asked that he might know how far 
they had learned the lesson of their 
recent association with him, how far 
prepared they were to meet the critical 
days just ahead. 

Peter answered not only for himself, 
but also for the Twelve: ‘‘You are the 
Christ.’”’ This confession did not mean 
that Peter at this time regarded Jesus 
as fully divine (this came after the 
resurrection); it did mean that Peter 
was convinced that Jesus was not the 
forerunner of the Messiah, as the people 
had decided, but the Messiah himself. 

Though he acknowledged Peter’s 
statement to be true, Jesus strictly 
charged his disciples that they should 
keep the matter to themselves. Neither 
the people at large nor the out-and-out 
opponents of Jesus, who held unchanged 
their theories of what the Messiah 
should be and lacked the moral sym- 
pathy that bound the Twelve to him, nor 
even the outer circle of true disciples 
who had passed through no such experi- 
ence of intimate acquaintance with Je- 
sus as these twelve had had, were yet 
prepared for the announcement of Je- 
sus’ Messiahship. They would all have 
interpreted it according to their own 
conception of Messiahship and would un- 
doubtedly have endeavored to commit 
Jesus to a policy of revolution. Even 
his most intimate disciples still had 
much to learn. A short time afterwards 
two of them urged him to use his Mes- 
sianic power to destroy a Samaritan vil- 
lage by fire from heaven, as Elijah had 
destroyed the men whom the king of 
Israel had sent to arrest him. Jesus 
was forced to rebuke them, as no doubt 


he would rebuke many of his disciples 
today, “You do not know what manner 
of spirit you are of; for the Son of man 
came not to destroy men’s lives but to 
save them.” (Lk. 9:55-56 mg.) 


II. Jesus’ Response: There Must Bea 
Cross 


As soon as Jesus saw that the disci- 
ples had learned the primary lesson— 
that he was the Christ—he began to 
teach them another: That he must suf- 
fer and be killed. It is only the begin- 
ning of the instruction that we have 
here. Mark emphasizes that fact, ““Be- 
gan to teach” and refers again and again 
to the repetition of the lesson (Mk, 8:13, 
30-31 etc.). 

The disciples assumed that Jesus was 
despondent as to the issue of his work, 
and Peter, their spokesman, stepped for- 
ward urging him not to anticipate such 
a disaster. Jesus recognized in Peter’s 
words a recrudesence of the old tempta- 
tion to fall down and worship Satan— 
in other words, to win the kingdom by 
compromise rather than by suffering. 
He put the temptation instantly away 
and rebuked Peter for thinking on the 
human plane, not as God thinks and 
would have men to think. In order to 
emphasize this point and to bring home 
its significance Jesus went on to explain 
that the cross is necessary not only for 
him, but also for his disciples. 

“If any man would come after me,’”’ 
i. e., be my follower or disciples, he 
declared, ‘‘let him deny himself and take 
up his cross and follow me.” 

The first obligation or condition of 
discipleship is self-denial. ‘“‘Let him 
deny himself and follow me. Jesus’ 
words suggest the thought of two cen- 
ters—self and Christ—the one to be 
denied and the other accepted as the 
center of one’s life. ‘If you would turn 
toward me,” Jesus suggests, ‘“‘you must 
turn away from yourself. If you would 
accept me as the chief object of desire 
you must renounce yourself as such an 
object. If you would henceforth live in 
my service you must at once cease to 
live for your own pleasure and inter- 
est.”” To deny oneself is to cease to 
make one’s own interest and pleasure 
the end of life and one’s own will the 
law of action and to follow Christ in 
making God’s will the law of action (Jn. 
4:34; 5:30) and the well-being of men 
the end of life (Mk. 10:42-45). Or, to 
put it more briefly, it is to renounce self 
and enthrone Christ. 

The second obligation or condition of 
discipleship is the bearing of the cross. 
The phrase really indicates not a second 
obligation or condition, but rather the 
extent to which Jesus disciples are to 
carry their devotion to him. A criminal 
carried his own cross to the place of 
execution, and to take up the cross 
meant, as the first disciples well under- 
stood, to go to the place of death. The 
equivalent of it in our language would 
be to go to the gallows or to the stake 
or to the concentration camp. To take 
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up the cross and follow him is to be 
ready, as he was, to lay down life itself 
in obedience to the will of God and for 
the good of men. 

Christianity’s greatest rival for the af- 
fection of men today is Communism. 
Observers are agreed that this movement 
is powerful because Communists have a 
cause in which they believe and because 
they were willing to work harder and to 
suffer more for their cause than are 
other groups. There are Communists all 
over the world who are ready to deny 
themselves and to take up their cross 
and follow Karl Marx. Christians will 
continue to give ground in many quar- 
ters of the world if they do not have 
a comparable devotion to Jesus and his 
way of life. The church will not fulfill 
the function that Jesus desires unless 
its members are willing to deny them- 
selves and take up their cross and follow 
him. In the present struggle for world 
leadership, these words of Jesus, this 
challenge, and this demand ring with 
new urgency and new significance. 


lili. The Divine Approval: This Is My 
Son 


A week after this incident, Jesus took 
with him Peter, James and John, the 
three disciples on whom he depended 
most, and went up on the mountain, a 
spur of Mt. Hermon, the highest moun- 
tain in Palestine, to pray. As he had 
prayed in other great crises of his life 
(Lk. 3:21; 5:16; 6:12; 9:18), so now 
he prays in this critical time when he 
has definitely announced his decision to 
go down unto his death and is seeking 
to impress upon his disciples the un- 
welcome fact that it is necessary for 
the Messiah to be crucified. And that is 
not all. If Peter and the Twelve were 
shocked at the idea that Jesus must 
suffer, we can be sure that they were 
utterly dismayed at his further words 
concerning the cost of discipleship. They 
had come to the critical point in their 
spiritual development. It was for this 
reason no doubt that Jesus had taken 
them into this secluded place for prayer. 
The object of his prayer is not revealed, 
but the subsequent vision suggests that 
it had to do with his death—his deci- 
sion to go to Jerusalem and face the 
He prayed probably not for him- 
self but for his disciples, that their faith 
might not fail in the severe crisis which 
he saw ahead. 

It seems probable from all the ac- 
counts that Jesus prayed through the 
night, as he had done on other occasions, 
Peter and his companions could not en- 


cross. 
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dure so long a vigil and fell asleep. To- 
ward morning they awoke and saw the 
results of Jesus’ prolonged fellowship 
with the Father. It seemed as if the 
fashion of his face had altered. Mat- 
thew says that his face shone as the 
sun. Even his garments were white and 
dazzling, glittering as the mountain 
snow in the blazing sunlight. We do not 
know the exact nature of this transfor- 
mation. Perhaps it was an inward il- 
lumination which came to him as he 
talked with God. The Old Testament 
has its parallel in the shining of Moses’ 
face as he spoke with God on the mount 
(Ex. 34:29). So also the face of Stephen 
was seen ‘“‘as if it had been the face 
of an angel’ (Acts 6:16). There are 
other historic instances too of a trans- 
figuration of the countenance due to 
rapt communion with God, 

Peter and his companions heard Je- 
sus talking with Moses and Elijah, about 
his approaching death in Jerusalem. As 
William H. Taylor points out: ‘‘They say 
nothing of the glory of his miracles; 
they utter no word about any earthly 
monarchy, such as that which his fol- 
lowers supposed he was about to found; 
they have no conferences concerning the 
conquest of Israel’s Roman oppressors; 
they speak only of the decease which he 
should accomplish at Jerusalem.” 

But why with Moses and Elijah? It 
may be in part because Elijah had been 
translated and it was popularly held that 
Moses likewise had never seen death. 
Both, it was generally believed, would 
some day return to earth. But there 
is a more important reason. Moses was 
the representative of the law. Elijah 
was the representative of the prophets. 
Both had spoken of the Messiah and by 
type and prophecy had foretold his 
death. Moses and Elijah spoke of his 
decease because in this way he was to 
fulfill both the law and the prophets, 
and because this evidently had been the 
burden of his prayers. 

The disciples gazed in wonder, but 
when the heavenly visitors made as if 
they would go, Peter blurted out impul- 
sively, not knowing what he said, nor 
realizing how foolish it was to expect 
to retain on earth those who dwelt in 
heaven, ‘‘Master, it is well that we are 
here; let us make three booths, one for 
you and one for Moses and one for Eli- 
jah.”’ It was a foolish suggestion, but 
still Peter had only desired to do honor 
to his Master and the other two. All of 
us would like to prolong intense spirit- 
ual experiences if we could, to stay on 
the mountain top rather than to de- 
scend into the valley. But the experi- 
ence cannot be prolonged and it would 
not be well if it could. At the foot of 
the mountain were an afflicted boy and 
a distraught father. It was not for 
Jesus and the disciples to stay on the 
mountain when there was work to be 
done on the plain. ‘‘We cannot afford 
to lie down in booths of pleasantness 
upon some mountain of great spiritual 
experience while a world tortured with 
agony cries out for our ministration. 





We must get down where there is neegq 
and help with all the gifts God has 
given us and the grace he supplies.” 

Even while Peter spoke, as if in an- 
swer indeed, there came a cloud ang 
overshadowed them. In the Old Testa. 
ment the cloud is associated with spe. 
cial manifestations of God, as in the wil- 
derness and at the dedication of the 
temple. The later Jewish writings in- 
dicate that there was a belief that it was 
to reappear in the time of the Messiah. 
Out of the cloud there came a voice gay- 
ing, “This is my Son, my Chosen, listen 
to him!” Peter had though it was wise 
to retain on earth Elijah and Moses, the 
representatives of the law and the pro- 
phets. The voice from the cloud said, 
“This is my Son, listen to Him!” because 
in him, law and prophets had received 
their final fulfillment. 


The Lesson Applied 


1. The Person of Jesus. Peter con- 
fessed, Jesus acknowledged, God has 
confirmed that Jesus is the Christ, Con- 
sider the supreme importance of this 
truth in the testimony of the church. 
Why is it a fundamental doctrine for 
the church to maintain today, in the 
present crisis of world history? 

2. The Message of Jesus. Peter was 
anxious to remain in the presence of 
Elijah and Moses, the representatives of 
the Law and the Prophets. But the 
voice from the clouds said, ‘‘This is my 
Son, listen to him.” Jesus fulfills the 
law and the prophets. God who spoke 
“in many and various ways’ has spoken 
to us through his Son. Consider Jesus’ 
message. He brings to us the way of 
life. We are to listen to him and not 
to the voice of any man in place of him. 
Why is this a fundamental doctrine for 
the church to proclaim today? 

3. The Death of Jesus. Peter was of- 
fended by the prophecy of Jesus’ death. 
Jesus replied that the suggestion that 
he might avoid the cross came from the 
devil. His intention to go to Jerusalem 
was confirmed by his experience on the 
Mount of Transfiguration. Consider the 
importance of Jesus’ death? Why is 
this a fundamental doctrine for the 
chureh to maintain today? 

4. The Coming Glory of Jesus. On the 
Mount of Transfiguration Peter received 
an intimation of the future glory that 
awaited Christ. But we know that when 
he appears we shall be like him, for we 
shall see him as he is.”’ (I Jn. 3:2). Con- 
sider the importance of that future 
glory which we shall share with Jesus. 
Why is this a fundamental doctrine for 
the church to proclaim today? 

5. The present service of Jesus. Peter 
wanted to build tabernacles on the 
mountain and remain there. But in the 
valley there was a boy to be healed. 
Vision must be followed by service. Each 
of us must deny self and take up a cross 
and follow Jesus. Why is this a fun- 
damental doctrine for the church to pro 
claim today? 

(Scripture quotations are from the 
Revised Standard Version.) 
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BOOK NOTES 


— 


LET ME COMMEND. By W. E. 
Sangster. Abingdon-Cokesbury. Nash- 
ville and New York, 1949; 150 pages; 
$1.75. 

This interesting volume contains the 
gam P. Jones Lectures delivered at 
Emory University in 1948. Dr. Sangster 
is pastor of Westminster Central Hall, 
a noted preaching center in London. 
The book is written in a simple, read- 
able style, and deals with what the 
author calls ‘‘realistic evangelism.” The 
pook addresses itself directly and con- 
structively to man’s desperate search 
for certainty in a disintegrating world. 
pr. Sangster deals with three forms of 
evangelistic effort—public or platform, 
teamwork, and personal witness. Here 
is a straightforward, practical, inspir- 
ing book written by a pastor who has 
had a rich experience and who believes 
with all his powers in the adequacy of 
Christ to change the hearts of men and 
to alter conditions in a broken world. 

WALLACE M. ALSTON. 

Decatur, Ga. 





THINK ON THESE THINGS. By 
Constance Garrett. Abingdon-Cokes- 
burg Press, Nashville and New York. 
1948. $1.00. 

Out of a rich background of study, 
travel and personal experience Con- 
stance Bennett has written these thirty- 
two beautifully simple and deeply spirit- 
ual devotionals. 

An aid in answering the petition, ‘“‘O 
for A Closer Walk With God,’ they 
meet the best standards of devotional 
helps. Each devotional contains: In- 
spiration, a Scriptural truth; Medita- 
tion, a devotional thought; Resolution, 
What I can do; and Supplication, saying 
“Yes, Lord, I need you near.” 

R. MATTHEW LYNN. 

Midland, Texas. 


ON WHOM THE SPIRIT CAME, A 
Study of the Acts of the Apostles. By 
Miles W. Smith. The Judson Press, 
Philadelphia, 253 pages. $2.50. 

The author of this book is editor of 
the adult publications of the American 
Baptist Publication Society and teacher 
of a large men’s Bible class in Phila- 
delphia. Out of a rich background as 
pastor, teacher, and editor he offers this 
book as a text for leadership and mis- 
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sionary education classes and as an elec- 
tive course for church school classes 
made up of young people or adults. 
Questions for discussion appropriate to 
each chapter, as well as study and serv- 
ice projects, are included in the appen- 
dix, which contains also a chronology of 
the years covered by the Acts and a brief 
annotated bibliography. 

The book retells the story in the Acts, 
following closely Luke’s own account, 
but enriched with the author’s under- 
standing of the events and with light 
from ancient times which has come to us 
from modern scholarship, so far as it 
accords with the traditional interpreta- 
tions. The author’s point of view is 
indicated by his own words: ‘As will 
speedily become apparent to the reader, 
the author holds that Luke was a com- 
petent, careful, and conscientious his- 
torian, to whom the Holy Spirit gave a 
true insight into the spiritual signifi- 
cance of the events which he chroni- 
cled.” 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 


PASTORAL COUNSELING IN FAM- 
ILY RELATIONSHIPS. By Leland Fos- 
ter Wood. Federal Council of Churches, 
New York. 98 pages. 60 cents. 

Here is a phamplet that is a splendid 
introduction to pastoral counseling in 
the field of family relationships. The 
author is a man of wide experience and 
shows it in dealing with this subject. 
He emphasizes that it is not the task of 
ministers to be amateur psychiatrists 
but should act as ministers. 

This introduction deals with matters 
spiritual as well as matters mundane. 
It goes all the way from ‘‘assurance of 
forgiveness” to ‘“‘getting along with in- 
laws,’ and cites case histories in rela- 
tion to the point made. This little book 
should be of great value to the minister 
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who is approaching this field, but is by 
no means, as the author suggests, ex- 
haustive. 

The field of family counseling is here 
opened up and one can see its basic im- 
portance and its infinitely wide range. 


E. V. RAMAGE. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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Notes on the New Testament. Albert 
Barnes. Baker Book House, $3.00. 

Throne of the World. Louis de Wohl. 
Lippincott. $3.00. 

The Faith Once Delivered. John Hess 
McComb. Revell. $1.50. 


The Secret of a Happy Marriage. Roy 
A. Burkhart. Harper & Bros. $1.00. 
Religion and Education Under the Con- 


stitution. J. M. O'Neill. Harper & Bros. 
$4.00. 

Fear, War, and the Bomb. P. M. S. 
Blackett, Whittlesey House. $3.50. 
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SIX CENTS per word and initial including 
address. Minimum: $2, cash with order. 





BOOKS 
RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES purchased. Send 
list or write for details. Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 
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STANDARD KEYBOARD PORTABLE 
typewriters; stencil] duplicating ma- 
chines, automatic feed, automatic inking, 
automatic position; picture equipment, 
styli, pads, stencils, ink, for all machines; 
Public Address Systems, brand new, only 
2 left, 110 and 6 volt, each has car attach- 
ments, 2 speakers, microphone, and record 
player. Cc. W. Miller, Poteau, Okla. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Landers 








Childers from Nashville, 
Tenn., to become assistant pastor, Idle- 
wild church, Memphis, Tenn. 

Millard G. Stimpson, Belle, W. Va., 
has accepted a call to Hopewell and Bur- 
gaw, N. C., churches, effective April 1. 

W. Harvell Jackson, Florala, Ala., has 
accepted a call to the Citronelle, Ala., 
church, effective April 1. 

Warner DuBose, Jr., from New Or- 
leans to 448 Randolph Ave., Elkins, W. 
Va. 

Vernon A. Anderson, from Richmond, 
Va., furlough, returning to APCM, Lu- 
luabourg, Belgian Congo, Africa. 

Gipsy Smith, Jr., from Mystic, Conn., 
to 2852 Terrace Ave., Baton Rouge, La. 

E. R. Leyburn from Savannah, Ga., to 
1179 Oakdale Road, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

L. J. Testa, associate pastor, Williams- 
burg, Va., on April 1 will begin his 
service in the Manassas, Va., church 
(USA). Next fall he expects to carry on 
his work master’s degree at the 
American University in nearby Washing- 
ton at the same time. 

Basil V. Hicks, Arkadelphia, Ark., has 
been called to the Hazard, Ky., church. 

William E. Garrison, Columbia Semi- 
nry senior, has accepted a call to the 
Roswell, Ga., effective 
graduation. 

Robert E. Smith, Woodlawn church, 
Atlanta, has accepted a call to the Ce- 
dartown, Ga., church. 

A. M. Moore, Clayton, Ga., has ac- 
cepted a call to the Cuba, Ala., group 
of churches. 

M. G. Lyerly, formerly of Brooksville, 
Fla., has become pastor of the Apopka, 
Fla., church. 

W. H. Pos, former chaplain, has be- 
come pastor of the Haines City, Fla., 
church. 

Frank A. Brown, missionary to China 
who was for some time in Communist- 
held territory was expected to 
Shanghai March 23, arriving in 
mond, Va., about April 8. 

J. G. Morrison, Kenansville, N. C., 
has accepted a call to the Ronceverte, 
W. Va., church effective March 29. 

Joseph R. Woody, with his wife and 
family, now in Stuarts Draft, Va., are 
scheduled to return to Brazil on June 
3 to take up again their work in the 
West Brazil Mission. 

Jose A. Hernandez, from San Marcos, 
Texas, to Mexican church, Box 65, Vic- 
toria, Texas. 

Cc. C. Acevedo from Victoria to the 
Memorial church, Box 299, San Marcos, 
Texas. 

Juan G. Cavazos from Corpus Christi, 
to the Mexican church, Box 2025, 
Benito, Texas. 

J. V. Franco from Gonzales to the 
Bethel church, Falfurrias, Texas. 
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JEWISH MISSION 

Aaron J. Kligerman (Presbyterian, 
USA) director of Emmanuel Neighbor- 
hood House, Baltimore, Md., for many 
years, on March 1 became field secre- 
tary of the Department of City and In- 
dustrial Work for the Board of National 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
USA. Dr. Kligerman is succeeded by 
Ludwig Dewiz, a native of Germany who 
did extensive work among Jewish refu- 
gees in England during the war. This 
mission in Baltimore is maintained by 
Presbyterians US and USA, 


GAMMON SEMINARY 

Harry V. Richardson, of Tuskegee 
Institute, has been elected president of 
Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, 
Ga., succeeding John W. Haywood who 
is now with the Methodist Peace Com- 


mission. Dr, Richardson assumes hig 
new Office next September. Gammon is a 


Methodist institution for Negroes. 


COLUMBIA U. CHAPLAIN 

James <A. Pike rector’ of Christ 
church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and former 
attorney with the Securities and By. 
change Commission, will become chap- 
lain at Columbia University next Sep. 
tember. 


SCHWEITZER TO U. S. 

Albert Schweitzer, famed 74-year-olq 
medical missionary who has spent more 
than 30 years serving in French Equi- 
torial Africa, will visit the Unite 
States in July. His only address will be 
in Colorado in connection with the 200th 
anniversary celebration of the German 
poet Goethe. 
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